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clearly than ever the black abominations of the
fiend at whose instigation it was kindled. . . . We
have no time for comment. Let the abhorred
deed speak for itself. Let all men see by what a
frail tenure they hold property and life in a land
overshadowed by the curse of slavery."

The convention that had been holding its annual
meeting in the hall adjourned to meet on the morn-
ing of the 18th, to elect officers and transact other
business. The meeting was held according to
adjournment, and its business transacted in the
open street, in front of the smoking ruins, and
surrounded by a mob not yet satisfied with vio-
lence, though cowed into silence for the time by
the dignity and solemnity of the proceedings,
Mr. Whittier took part in this meeting, to sustain
a resolution he had offered to the effect that the
fight of suffrage should be held sacred to the cause
of freedom, and votes withheld from candidates
opposed to the abolition of slavery within the ju-
risdiction of Congress, who encouraged or in any
way sustained mob-law in its attempts to put down
freedom of speech and of the press, or favored the
disfranchising of colored citizens.

The excitement in the city did not subside for
several days. Outrages were frequent against
innocent negroes, and against newspapers and
individuals that ventured to oppose the mob-spirit.
On the evening of the 18th the rioters attacked
and set fire to a new building intended as a
" Shelter for Colored Orphans," and the next
clay spent their fury on a Bethel church belonging
to colored people. The office of the "Publio